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Mmrocesses necessarily tend, which must: greatly 
iwi tn all the practical operations of husbandry; 
hould these casual glimpses of the fairy realms 
Jssophy beget a desire to penctrate farther into 
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fete, is indeéd great inconsistency in the prevail- 
Mridice against agricultural. reading. ~The 
Who is interested in his occupation, finds no- 
Moresuseful or pleasing than to eompare ideas’ 
|e fellow-farmers if. relation to’ the principles, 

pptices, and the general best interests of the art 
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are afraid of the agricultural paper and of. ra! 
reading generally, to be consistent, should never 
converse on this subject with a friend, and shpuld be 
scrupulously careful neyer to ask a qhestion about the 


improved systems of husbandry which prevaikin other 


sections of the country. According to théir system, 


de. fall acquisition 6fsuch knowledge is*plucking- forbid- 


den fruit. ee 
Besides yeading and study,-and indeed as closely 
allied to these, the farmer might be greatly aided by - 


individual’s.} personal observation of the modes of culture, and gen- 


eral practices of agriculturists of reputation, and of 
regions where an improved husbandry obtains gen- 
erally. This would constitute am-apt illustration of 
the sciehce of great practical importance tothe young 
farmer. We do beliéve that such a résort in ‘aidvof 
the interests of our husbandry has been hitherto too 
much neglected. He manufacturer frequently finds ° 
it his interest to make long journeys personally. to 
inspect late and important inventions in machinery, 
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equal benefit from a like degreei@igtiterprige’ 

We venture to say he would. Nothing ¢ould “more 
inspirit him to exertion, than to witness the order, 
skill, energy, thrift, judgment and taste displayed in 
the fixtures and eperations of a pattern farm: It is 
Said of Holkam Hall, Eng., the country seat of Mr. 
Coke, (now the Earl df Leicester,) that the young 
farmers resort there, from all the neighboring parts, 
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emplified; as it is, by the most skilful and suee 
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intendent conducts themover the farm, explaining the 
details of its management,” doubtless,” to their - great 
profit and advantage. : : . 
This object might be brought withit the easy”at- 
tainment of our farmers through the-itervention of 
State legislation, ‘The agricultural sehool founded 
and-gustained by the public funds, and connected with 
the operations of the pattern farm, whilst it would 
furnish a resort to which we might all go to see what 
Science can do for Agriculture, would, at the same 
time, entail thé richest blessings upon those who are 
to be the farthers‘6f the next generation. Exalting 
their intellectual and moral nature, and~ convincing 
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‘them how greatly Agriculture is aided by knowledge, 
the course ofsinstruction and apprenticeship at such 
Fan institution would eminently conduce to'their “indi- | 
dual success in life, and ultimately ahd‘ largely to 
theeneral prosperity of “the State. “¥ not » 
without our hopes'that the very great feeling which 
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estabh mnt of an Agricultural scliool, “ot 
some other agency which might. be deemed equally 
efficient in disseminating the science of husbandey, 
and sustaining ‘a persevering spirit of improvement 
throughout the length anid breadth of the State. 








Milk Sickness, 

‘The newspapers are circulating statements pur- 
porting to explain the causes of thisggiéstilence which 
has been so extensively mortal in some of the West- 
ern and North-Western States. One account attrib- 
utes. the disease to a gigantic tree called the Sodomite, 
and supqosed to be the celebrated Bohon Upas of the 
East Indies. The one deseribed is said to be 9 feet 
thick, and 140 fect high, and estimated to bear 1000 
bushels of fruit in a season—-wurer, 48 also its leaves, 
twigs, branches, roots, bark afd sap, are all said to 
contain a: slow, but - most ‘malignant ‘and incurable 
poison; whilst the tree itseli, when in full bloom, is 
described as being the most magnificent object in the 
vegetable kingdom. It is further stated, that cattle 
browze upon the leaves and sprouts that shoot up 
from the roots—that the skeletons of many animals 
are found in its neighborhood, and that since the tree 
has been fenced in, no cases of Milk-Sickness have 
occwred in that region. The writer supposes that 
‘a solitary tree” similar to the One deseribed, -will 
be found in every infected district; and that if enclo- 
sed-or destroyed, the disease will be effectually pre- 
vented. This account is written quite romantically, 
and contains some improhabilities; but then we know 
that there isa great deal of ‘romance in real life,” 
and that sometimes “truth is stranger than fi¢tion,”’ 
even inthis dull world. | 

Another, and it would scem to us, a more plausible 
claimant of the honor of having discovered the cause 
of this disease, attributes it to an herb which grows 
from 6 to 30 inches in height, and which, avoiding 
low or prairie land, is found only in high locations. 
Experyments were made upon a calf which, after eat- 
ing the herb, regularly, for two weeks, evident], 
exhibited the symptoms common to the milk-sickness. 
and also upon a pig which died in twelve hours after 
taking a gill of the extract. -'The good people in the 
region of the supposed discovery, seem to have found 
no name for this plant, either provincial or botanic. 

Another discovery still, ascribes. the disease to a 
poison vine which runs upon trees, logs, &c.; other 
discoverers will no doubt arise to prefer theirclaims; 
and among them all it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the true causes of the pestilence, will be ascertained, 
and the appropriate remedies provided, or prevention 
adopted, before the recurrence of another season.— 
The pecuniary rewards offered for this discovery, 
appealing as they do to the “ruling passion,” will, 
4 all probability, effect the desired result before 
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precise spot where it is 
the place many necessa- 
re to oblong, circular and 
sr. case a judicious taste 
s, beds, shrubbery, fruit- 
e he three desirable qualities 
of beauty, convenience and profit. Cobbett who has 
written a great deal on this subject, and with great 
spirit, preferred an oblong (where the length could 
rin East and West;) others choose a square; and 
leaving this to be settled by individual taste and con- 
venience, we will add a plan th@@Utlines of which 
may be found in the correspondence of the Cultiva- 
tor forDecember; which still however, does not sub- 
vert the truth of Selomon’s proverb “There is no- 
thing new. under the syun.?? This plan will suit a 
square or an oblong, provided the area contains an 
aere or eyen a half acre. 

Two broad main ‘walks should extend the entire 
length and breadth of the garden intersecting each 
other in its centre.’ Space may be. left here for a 
summer house or arbour, the embellishment of which 
will of course be graduated by the means and tHe 
ambition of the proprietor. The four divisions into 
which this will throw tne plat, may each be again 
subdivided by smaller walks, say into four equal parts 
as in the first division—leaving a space at each in- 
tersection of the walks for a flower bed, which may 
be shaped to please the fancy, say oval, circular, 
square, diamond &c. A border- next the sides of 
the enclosure, witha walk entirely round, completes 
the plan, which is extremely simple and obvious, 
and may be varied at pleasue.. As for instance, 
enough. of the North side may be planted in shrub- 
bery and fruit trees as will throw the rest into such 
shape as- may be desired; or a portion may be taken 
off for the flower department, and the rest may bo 
laid off as above; or the whole may be varied to 
suit the taste-of the gardener. Let him take his 
seale and dividers, and sketch the above plan on 
paper; and, doubtless, such modifications and im- 
provements will suggest themselves as will readily 
idapt it to the size, shape and localities of his _gar- 
den plat. But let there be some plan by all means, 
and let taste as well as convenience preside at its 
arrangement, . 








The Rohan Potatoe, 2 variety introduced into this 
country from France inthe year 1836, seems to haye 
been winning golden opinions for itself afiong the 
Northern cultivators of this valuable esculent. Its 
friends and admirers—and it enjoys the enviable fe- 
licity of claiming not.a few—certify to the following 
catalogue of its good qualities; I pleases the palate. 
It.is prolific beyond example,one tuber (not to dwell 
upon minor exploits) having produced a -barrel! It 
requires much tess*seed _in ee oe Argus~ 
























It is sodarge when full gr 





‘sufficient fof a hill. | 
that it‘cannot escape detection iv the ground” 
momiént, and a crop*is therefore harrested with mue 
less time and labor than the ordinary kind. It is 
very solid—and we might add an honest——potator 
the largest never being hollow within as is often th 
case with large tubers of other Varieties. Asif a 
this were not merit cnough to establish its reputatio 
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beyond dispute, it is stated by way of capping S 
sold ft 








climax, that the tubers have been positively 
one dollar per head!—at the fairs. 

Believing it to-be one grand secret in farming ¢ 
breed none but the best blooded stock—to cultiyat 
none but the best varieties of grains and vegetable: 
we do, sincerely, advise our readers to procure, if n 
more, even a single tuber of the Rohan Potatoe; t 
multiply the same, and thus replenish the state wit 
this princely root. 

We have heard of none south of Baltimore—pre 
sume it may be had there, and doubtless at a faire 
price than that paid at the fairs. 





Gideon B. Smith and the Morus Multi 
. @atilis. | 
According {o promise, we commence in this num 
ber the publication of Mr. Smith’s treatise on thi 
sik culture. This gentleman was the first to brin 
to the notice of the American public the great su 
riority ofthe Multicaulis Mulberry as food for 
silk worm, aad the ease and rapidity with “which 
is propagated. As Editor of the American Farme 
his labors were perseveringly devoted, through’a s 
ries of years, to promote the introduction of the silf 
eulture into this country, and as subsidiary toits sug 
cess the cultivation of-this particular species of * thi 
Mulberry whose highly valuable qualities he had dig 
covered atan early day. His efforts were not with 
out success, And whilst so many of our -citizer 
have realized their thousands and tens and hundre 
of thousands of dollars in the sale of Multicaul 
plants, Mr. Smith’s sole reward is the empty hone 
of haying been-the first to put this golden ball in in 
tion; and even that it has been attempted, though 3 
successfully, to take from him. a 
Mr. Ruffin of the Farmer’s Register Petersbu 
¥a., believing that this cught not to be, proposes™ 
beeome the agent to reecive contributions from thé 
successful salesmen of Multicaulis plants;to form: 
joint fund which he proposes shall be appropriate 
to the purchase of asnug little farm, a few acre 
planted with Multicaulis cuttings, a. cocoonery &@ 
erected, the farm to receive the appropriate name @ 
‘¢Gratitude,”? and the whole presented to Gideon BR 
Smith. Mr. Ruffin, who is himself somewhat em 
gaged in rearing Ahe Mulberry, heads the list with hig 
‘own contribution of $100. . He says é 
* “fall or even the more liberal half of theamany indivi 





s two eyes are} 


tee 
, ba 


ualsthus benefitted would contribute to a joint. fond ,onl 












x 
in lan a en an 


duedollar w eac » Wea dred of their clear “gain : 
by the increased market value of their Multicaulis plants, 
itwwould constitute a reward for the man who has been. the 

chiefawent in produeing their good foriane, both large in 


amount aga pecuniary coMpensation,-and still more pre- 





cious as in honotaryWistinction.” 

“We have felt under obligations to noti¢e this pro- 
jiosition, net as being’ engaged in th¢ Mulberry cul- 
tite fwhicth heweuer we eonfess we feel a stroug ink- 
fing to commence) but as using, for our readers, the 
able featiso-ef Mr, Smith on the subject; and. we 
commend ite those ef our fellow-citizens who have 
don sharing liberally, as. we. have heard, in the pro- 
fits of the Multieaulis trade, Be 
~ Ta copying Mr. Smith’s treatise from the Regis- 
ter we hope we will not be-considered as _tresspass- 
jag upon the rights of the Publisher—who has 
issued this, and also anether treatisé, translated from 
he French, in pamphiet form. — 





Be India of the two-last Volumes of this work, 

forwarded to Subséribers with this No... [tis made: 

mut eopjeintly fer beth volumes, beeausé. the two 
bound together will makeée-a- better sizéd* book ‘than 
separatcly-—beeause the pages are numbered: ¢ontin- 
wously from the beginning of the second. to.thé ter- 
Whiniation of the third volume, ana because the cost of 
binding ‘will’ be chéapér than if bound : singly— 
as"Phost who have not the 2d Volume are informed 

at we éan forward it tg them at thé present: price: 
the werk, $1.in-advante. 


3 COMMUNICATIONS. 


sx, Penge Pe ee ee ak 
THRESHING MACHINE, &e. 
© Ip loolting over the Noverhber No. of the Fatmer,1 was 
Bileased tc see an acdouot of the newly invented ‘Wheat 
Phresher, by Mr. Hatman of %. Tennessee. Tati now 
juilding a toom and. preparing machinery for. threshing 
Peat. Will you give 2 particular description: of it in 
Pout next No., with thé terms of the patent? 
_Lhave your promieto inquifeafier the Wisconsin wheat 
ound in the éfop of a bifd of passage. Please urge the 
bhginiry. J _am‘exttemely ansious to obtain'a few grains 
Miit. 1 also wish to obtain a few gtains of the genuine 
Miour com. 1 apprelend it can. be obtained in your eoun- 
fy. 1: is my design to Yaise.ib for bead. This.fam'con- 
Betrained to do through the light of Br. Gtaham’s lectures 
Mocently deliveredin New York city, on diet. His very 
popular discourses ate based upon the grand principle of 
BPRisicniion, urging the people to.mix the farina. with the 
Seluicn of ail edible grains; ie. other words, te eat bran: 
Band flour together. He strikes atthe very great error, of 
Bccparating bran trem four, with the hand-of a philosopher ; 
And if, perchance, the’people. will layaside their fine flow 
Aoocd cat ashe directs, more will he done to preserve the. 
mbes th of mwkind'than any puffed- aud Patented nostrum | 
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| ever bie aes” 1 for 


interest of one, and by exa 


‘it in_very well, and, save 
hog as mach® right to awork as any. body elsé apori the 


the corn, if perchance you 


I. giwe, in a few words, my plan forthe 

this many-eated. corn. L ploogh nly. land ‘for “this. corn 
deeply in the Fall or Winte¥, and farrow tt off D fegh. 
these furrows.L: 
compost from ni -gum-and ash-hopper. or W Q 
and common fiqnure from the.stable-and barn-yard jo this 
I putas EF said in these furrows, mote or ‘Jess_plenty. as I 
have it, and throw @ list upon it; thus=it- remains until 


‘Spring. I then throw two nfore fatrows upon these, when 


I plant by drilling, in following manners” |‘ 


Drop one grain a foot apart, first on one Side, and then 
. ¥ A ae Ae ee ta 
on the other of the ridge, so as. to haye your corn like upto 


a ferice worm ; then-cultivat sto. do j 
; e.as_you choose, so ag.to do. it 


well ; and if you donot gather from. 15.to 30 bbls. of corn 
to the acre, the season being good, Filspay-the- forfeit... 

- But says one, any corn thos managed, Will do-s‘much. 
J say not. Says anotlier, itistoo much labor. | Certainly 
not more than the culture: of cotton: * Depend. upon it, 
farmers, whether. you’ cultivate Rare-ripe. OF ‘Dutton 
gourd-seed or ‘Tuscarora, take this kind of pains, it ‘isthe 
true economy ; the opinion of multitudes to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘ pied 1 


STARVLINGS. | - Se 
- Last February, in the depth of stow,T picked up 
head of these, averaging 59 cents, known and comprehend- 
ed under the genus Swine.. They twere poor, and bélonged 
to farmers overstocked with quaJrupeds, or understocked 
with food. A: few of the best, T have’ just slaughtered, 
averaging four dollars and fifteen cents, at-five dollars per 
hundred. : tt 
[also picked up ten 






three on hand. “Phis is a small'busivess, 1 
may it not point to better things? 


MY PLAN FOR SOWING GRASS. 

Burn the leaves; sow the grass; the-first,. wet weather 
that ensues, sow’ one bushel of cotn.to she.acre.upon it, 
dnd turn ia the hogs. In: gathering up this scattéred-corr, 


if the ground be wet, their trampling and rooting: will put 
save your labor; and why-bas not the 











farm ?: ga et diy Se es ee le ane ag 

~< Ifit he blue grass you sow, you may know the first yea 
itis scarcely visible, and-to protect i ftom any Apiury, while 
itis young and tender, I purpose chopping dqmp,jng emel 


wood, and to let the brush lie upon my. youn ye ase pro 


eae “Ht * 
esi! i. : 
* 


cultivation “of 


mud, or marl; from my epriag branch, 


calves and yearlings, for $28 ws, 
| [put them on my grass, and the other day I'sold 


‘of them’ fat from grass only, for $35 ntarly;-stiilihave~ 











































| ve!l, J ‘may not remove 


me ‘from the fact, that my 


uggested 
silo Sage me put fine brush over her plant beds 
‘so soow as, or be the plants began to appear. This 1 
believe to bea: > benefit, although I cannot sed the 
philesophy « ofit. 

“Thé other day [bought one of Cheek’s Straw Cutters 
andGora-Sheller: ~ Itisab: extradtdinary i instrument, and 
neat perfection in its kind. Hed ithe room; 1 wasit de-y 
scribe ‘it—but a mere description: would filla page, and a 
proper ‘eulogium anothér—so I desist for the present, by | 


ssyngeit d atig dies its task well. 
Ss PARVUS AGRICOLA. 


Wilson county, Te., Dee. 5, 183805 


Should wenot he able to. procute.a cut of the Harman Threshing 
Machine, we shallendeavor to describe it in. our next Nuinber— 
prevhising; however, that itis not an East ‘Tennessee inveation, as 
our co) né supposes, but was brought’ from Pennsylvania’ 

Canand wili the Editor-of the Wisconsin Culturist, (or any other 
publisher at the East with whom we exchange) give the informa- 
tion, asked for,, in relation to the Wistonsin wheat? 

We have. heard of t : four-corn in this xegion, but are not sure 
that it is the genuine article. Will some of our witiberibers i in East 
Tennessee, or, elsewhere, who may cultivate’ it, inform us of the fact, 
and forward a few grains, that we may transmit them to our corres- 
pondent. we’ {Epo TERN. FARMER, 








“(WE ETOWAH NETTLE. 
Suratts, Curroxere.co., Ga. 
December 22d, 1838. 
ea ee gow: will find a specimen of a-wild lint, 


the spontancons pfoduetion of the rich alluvial bottoms of 
the Etowah river. Iris the bark of a wild nettle abound- 


ing - on those lands in the greatest profasion, and I assure. 


youis novitle annoyance in clearing, &., during the sum- 
mer and fall. months, stinging with considerable Severity 
through ordinary sommer clothes. Darin g the residence 
of the Chea ee Indians.among us, the great strength of 
their bow Strings “attracted my attention; but oh account of 
ou mutual igaorance ‘of each other's ‘alicia I wes 
nevébable to astertain. of what i it Vas composed, but I'am 
nosy pre sity certain Wt is ‘disegvered in the aboye. déscribed 
nettle: “Phe! ‘specimen seat was’ obtained by drawing. a 
handful of fthe des ad or tipened stalks,ia few days ago,afier 
heiz etpoaute, the whole. fall ‘Yo the iifluence of the raia 
anid. frost ani. breaking ‘them ‘tn the hand, shaking the 
shoves out, oan the cortical fibre was obtained, as.you): 
Tetraete 


seeit, 








nd very much to let such } table kingdom. 


e svepr nn propor ¥ mate ged 1 


far surpassing any. 1 a 









 Haying no knowledge at all s the process eect 
for the. preparation.of flax or hemp, I determinedsto: for: : 
ward wets small: ‘specimen oem. with a requester s 







or flax- “growers of Tennessee, on it 5 
Respectfully, yours, ; _ 
sa «ey. JOHN BREWSTER. : 


ae 
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wat 


With the above letter, we gushes a stalk of the nettle described) — 
"| by our correspondent, médsuring nearly.4 feet, and alsd’& lock of A 
fire, about,3 feet Jong. "The latter fas the appearance and odorsof : 
flax, is considerably coarser, however, and. is also much stronger, © ‘ 
“We have no doubt that, secured si the piper dagen, it would great. - : 
"ly surpass even hemp.in strength. We took the ‘specinien sent us _ 3 
to arvold lady, who passed it through her haclle; and'the result de. 
monstrates that. it is ketter adapted to the machinery, used in. the ~ 
manufacture of hemp, than the lighter mplements employed in the © 
preparation of flax, : 





There is. no doubt that there. .are many. plants-in the ‘a : 
mains of Nature, now uncultivated, which might be made largely % 
subservient to the useful purposes of life, Whette: - the above is one 3 
of thes, can soon be determined, if Mr. Brewster will take the © : 
trouble to cultivate 9 smailpatch ofit nthe Spring, jby way of ex. 
“periment: Should its cultivation be- easy and. the crop abundant, 
there would seem to be no dgubt that the fibre might be’ profitably 
converted into cordage, hagging, and indéed much finer fabrias. 4 

The specitmen we have received, can be seem-at our office, 


vb an: 
who may wish to examinte it: fEp. iP dew. Pian ves 





CURE FOR THE SORE TONGUE IN HORSES.” 
Take a bunch of rags, und wash the mouth of the horse, 
effectually, with warm soap-suds, made very strong; after’ 
which annoint the tongue with spirits of tarpentine, with a 
fenther. A few applications of the suds and tarpedting 
willeffect a cure. , 


CURE FOR THE SWINEA. 


Having a horse affected with this disease, and ha ving in 
vain tried rowelling, bleeding, &c., we were advised-to cut 4 
his shoulder to the bone ; but it seemed barbarozs, nnd: we 
did not da it. The eee having been lame and unGit for. 
service about.two months, the old man who proposed” the = 3 
above remedy, came and proposed to perform the operation - 
himse)$, which he did, by cutting a gash with a sharp knife, 3 3 
of about twe inches, midway from the withers to the pain 
‘ofthe shoulder, to the- bone. He then rubbed spirits of 
‘turpentine in the wound, and let the horse: foose. . He’ 4 
soon got Ww ell, and so remained while we kept him. 

- MOUNTAIN FARMER. 
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Des. 25, 1838. 


Ps. I have a field infested with black locust spronis, 
which-I haxe- not. been able to.destroy. It would oblige 








mgy, if ame or some of f your readers, who knosv how they. 









bate cot crud of, ‘would taforea me through’ sp sistas 


ef your paper, M. F. 
“Wi is'said that to ‘strip the bark from the top branches down to the 
rpets, ‘when the tree is im fall bloom, will effectually destroy the lo- } 
cust | sprout. Ifany ofour réaders kniow an‘easier or better remedy; 
are should be glad t¢ net aera’: ce < Ten. Far. 
December 10, “1838. 


To the Editor of the. Tennessee Farmer: 
Dean Sin—I last spring procured as much of the Ba- 


Jeb corn from the original grower, as, would plant four 
nctés of ground. I planted the corn in a piece of rolling 


ground that had been it constant cultivation 22 years, 
hen lay idle in pasturage 3 of 4 ‘years to fill upthe small 
yashed places, and reclaim it-from its exhausted state,— 
Early in thespring I broke upthe ground with a cast iton 
pould board plough. Before. planting, harrowed the 
‘round cach way witha curved tooth harrow; checked it 
MF 5 feet distance each way; dropped the corn and covered 
be grains with a double handful of rotted stable manure ; 
hen harrowéd the gronnd again. After the corn came 
ip, harro wed the ground twice over with the curve five 
doth harrow; next working lapped the earth: to the-corn 
vith a two horse plough; two more’ ‘harrowings finished 
he culiivation. ‘Tbe corn grew luxuriantly + has a large 
tall, with from 3 to 8 ears onthe stalk ; the ‘blade over | 
ae size of common corn, and continues green later in the 
eison. I catefully gathered and measured the corn made 
fthis 4 acres, and from-the tub measured 64 ‘barrels, 
yhich is 80 bushels pér acre. 
y hogs and horses, L believe I would have made 85 bush- 
ls per acre. 
‘ood ground and well cultivated. 

Edropped three grains and left but. two stalks in the 
ull. aca W. SMITH. 
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" Beacu- Ht, Jackson C0. Ten, 
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Mr. Eprrog:—In compliance with your request that 
ll those who received portions of your Italian Spring 
Wheat for experiment, should communicate the result for 

our paper, I herewith give you as correct aB-account of 
he portion | received, as-my- memory will afford. 

I received about one gill, or twelve hundred. grairts— 
owed it. on the 15th April, in drills 18 inches by 4.— 
“he soil, for one foot. deep, was rotted chips—loose and 
elit as possibly could be: “ One thousand grains came up, 
nd when about 8 or 4 inches high; a tremendous storm of + 
vind and rain beat it entirely-down,-which was the last 
ain that fell on it; eensequently, my erop was much light-. 
f thanI might oiherwiss have calculated ufon, though it 
prove up vigqrously,and in consequence of the lightness 
{the land, or some other cause, about one third of it fell 
evn, numerous shosts springing up from these id 








J borhood about 15 days earlier, whieh 
_psame. 


Had none: been destroyed } 


I believe it a valuable corn if planted in} 





whieh did not come to rie 
my wheat, thongh not 
product. weighed eight pound Tf 
Foneand a halt gallon.. You can calc 
There was some other Spring Wheat se 






Ido not “consider mine a fir tria 
another eee 


Gallatin, Dee: 4, 1838". 


* Thei increase in the case described above, i is at the vates'of 480, 
—the season too, being unpropitious, ‘Too much reliance, a. 
should not be placed in limited experiments of ‘this character. - 
have, for instance, heard of some experiménts with ‘the 
Wheat, in which the crop was certainly killed with kindness ; and, 
on the other hand, such results as this communicated by | Mr, Gain, 
could.not reasonably be expected upon a large scale, with. ¢ our ordi- 
nary methods ofcultivation. - These experiments, however; a are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as showing what might be done by a more 
perfect system of tillage than. that at present practiced among us in 
the culture of- wheat; and are. also, certainly, -s0 far as the results 
have been communicated-to us, decidedly, encouraging to farther 
rials of the Italian Spring variety to ascertain its eae to our 
soil and climate. [Ev. T ENS Farmer, 


eal gi it 
C4. J. aunty, 





A public meeting was:held at the Capiiol i in “the city. of 
Washington, on the 13th of December last, -with a view 
to promote the cause of Common School Education. A 
large and enlightened audience listened to an exceedingly. 
interesting and spirited address by Professor Taylor, who 
was delegated for that purpose by the American Common 
Schoo! Society.’ -We give below a few €xtracts, 

Some men, tell us, “You never can educate the 
great mass of any community ; ; there is in every’ “sotiely a 
-class-of persons who ‘were mot born to,be educated.” — 
What! do these men suppose. that God. has made” iro. 
distinct classes of men? that the rich -wefe to. have’ ‘good 
instruction at private schools, but the poor ‘to’ have” coni- 


‘| mon school education, or no education atall?’ "Phat isthe 


notion with which the rich man imbues the: mind. of. his, 
child in the yery act of sending him-to a private: school ;. 
the young patrician soon learns: to - think that common 
schools are only for the children of the poor. “Wee utter- 
ly repudiate as unworthy, not of freersen only, bat of mep, 
the narrow notion that there isto bean’ education for the 
poorassuch. Has God provided for the poor a céarsar 
earth, a thinner air, a-paler sky? ~ Does’ not the glorious 
Fsun pour. down his glorious “flood as cheerily upon the 
“spoof man’s hovel as upon the rich srs ’s ‘palace? «Have 
‘not the cotter’s children as keen a é 
sss, verduce, fragrance and 
as the pale sous of kings?’ Or 
has stamped the miprint of'a baser 
man’s child knows, with,an inborn canal 
histo crawl, not to climb? It is. not - 90. 
fons it. Man-cannot do it. "Mind is inir oi 
fal. moti of high or 
te ace, of ra 
It asks bat fm “Tt Fequite re 


unk 
born, and it aspires 4 heaven. ° 






ofall the fresh- 
of | taxuriant Natére 
it be he mind that God 


iat, that’ nie 
“God has - 



































it. . Difficulties ae tae 
poor.-tallow chandler’s son, 
vad the book which an ap- 


tahd and treat with kiugs, shall “bind 
‘a hempen cord, and bring it harmless 
‘the:skiess«; The comimon school is common, not as 
ior-not.as the school for pone. men’s children, but as 


the Ii been air are common. 


sc ause.it isthe first school: 














iy Asothér cause is to be fond in the factthat the teach- 
ers of our-schools‘are not in general qualified for the task. 
- Of the 80,000. common 'school teachers, to whom the youth 
of theUnited-States are entrusted, how many are prepared 
to form their mind and charactei? Pothey make teach: 
bi Fe profession? Have they ever ee | the structure 
and the laws of the infant nind? Do they Jove their busi- 
ness? Remember these eighty thousnd teachers ate 
fashioning the minds and thoughts of upwards-of four mil- 
lions of citizen. kings’ Wehear much about the infla- 
ence of patty—much’oftheinfluence of thé press—much 
~ of that of the priesthood; but all these, put together, are as 
nothing when compared to the influence of these eighty 
- thousand men over these four millions of citizen kings. — 
Who has estimated it? Whowatches over it? Whocon- 
trols it? Who-strivesto make it pure and holy. Prussia 
has 47 Normal'schools! How many have we? When 
Professor Griscom, that benevolent man and practical phi- 
losoplrer, visited the establishment of Fellenberg, 300 
“young men were earnestly listening to a lecture from Val- 
erie, one of his assistants. Said Fellenberg, “Do you see 
‘those young men? they are allteachers? If 1do bat pur- 
sue the right course in education, I shall revolutionize 
Witzerland.” « Whatare we doing with this mighty en- 
gine? Teachers should constitute a distipet profession of 
men, just ds Jawyers'of physicians do; andthe profession 
ought to be held inthe highest respect—certainly as much 
respected as either ofthe others. What a model of a man 
ought he tobe who is to give character to the miads of 
our ¢hildren. It is from him that that inflaence emanates 
which isto form and to direct their habits of thinking — 
The children are with him for years. To him they look 
up—on him they gaze. He is their model—their oracle 
__ And, whatever he imay be, that he stamps on them, like 
the ip ot the reigning king on the coin of the kingdom. 
What, then, should he be; in what balanced and exact har- 
mony should all ‘his own powers be, who is to give the 
tone to al) these: herps:of a thonsand strings—a tone which 
isto remain in.the strings forever! 
Another cause of the evil we deplore is in this: a parent 
sits in his dgérand-sees a stranger enter his gate. The 
man comes up to him andsays, “Sir, do you want to hire 
a hand?’. He replies, Y es, if he suits. me; what can you 
do? Can you mows Caniyou eradi-®-Can you drive a 
_ team? Can you thr yan you-chop?” If he likes the 
- answer, he hires bim. Present! another stranger comes 
to. the gate “Doés not your school wantto hire a teather?” 
“Yes: how much a month do you ask?’ Observe the dif- 






















ferent manner in whieh heis catechised: The party will 
look inte. the-qualifications of the man be hires to chop. 
wood, and will look well-atter him when he fis hired; but 
he wi a.man intotheechoo! where his children are. 


yy 






er he can teach, andawill never look after him at all for: 


master’s eye:should missit in- 


It ought to be the best: 


‘hammer and pinch the children, but know no‘more of their’ 


-ere:-ds; but we want more of general religion: 


rtaiking avhat he knows,,or-wheth- | 





months und years! Love: Met with a par 
say in what State it ‘was, lest L-sbould- be accused 
personal— who said to tae “Dovyou really belie¥ 
acation dors ‘any good?” L kept my counten; 
deavored by conversation to convince him of its; 
thejnind and on the community. - He listened: 
tiently, and then repliedy “My friend} you. hay 
in the world as longas,[ have. 1 have found 
larnt’ men do not grow ich. -“Pitere was>m 
down the road:. he ‘had tro sons; one of them, h 
lawyer, and anothers pliysician’ “He has to sendt 
yer sjx hondred dollarsa year to support hime am 
the physician, he is like to goto jail; burhe has'ygoe 
er son that can’t say his letters;and he isthe joy 
man’s heart; ke staysat homeand works.’-., How: 

deal with such a‘nind? “There.is no,reagoning with 
rancée.  lis‘sphere of yision-is so extrome!y. “narray 
whole horizon is so very limited, that you can “scar 
room to hang’ an idea on which to hang: an ‘argiiment.—= 
Bu the man you:cannof argue with, you may sometimes 
laugh out of his error.” He will flinch under sative whem 
he is perfectly obtuse tologi¢. I said te aahars 
pose you had a blacksmith near you who'shonld set 
sign, “clocks and-watches repaired here cheap.” _ You 
take your watch to him. The blacksmith hag"heatd4thabl 
watchmakers hatmmer and bore and pinch ‘the Wworlss of 
watches, and-he sets to work ‘and hammers and pinches a 
the wheels of your timekeeper. You pay him a trifle and 
getback your wetch, bat does-it keep time? Just sach a 
stying do vou make when you hire cheap, teachers -#7 he 






























































businessthan-a blacksmith of watchmaking ~- This. wasa) 
sort of talk that came hometo-his mind, and he admitted) 
what'I said to be true E have always. admired. the laggy 
which prevails among'the Icelanders... Whona.ctimina’ 
is convicted, an inquiry: is set on foot to’ ascettain whether 
his parent gave him any education. And ifitys found thas 
they neglected th do so, the parent is punished mote se: 
verely than the offegder. Sappose a man could’gt a sims 
‘gle blow, knock out the'lights from every light-house ‘of 
the American coast, would he not be responsible for thé 
wrecks that happened duting the interval of darkness? Ag 
justly is the parent‘tesponsiblewho fails: to educate hi 
child, vhen that child falls into the commission-ofactsscons 
demned by thedaw. i ey eee 
Another cause of thé éxistinge state of things ig, to be 
found inthe want of religious education. It is my belie 
thatthe “march of intellect,” unaccompanied by moral 
training, is the rouge’s march. . The simoom of high-taughy 
inteHect, blowing where it listheth, blights, and withers 
and-seathes the social happiness.of men. We-arevapt t@ 
love our own individual sect more than wWe love. our “ve 
mon christianity. Hence men are sodreadfully afraid of 
sectarian influence that they drive all religion from the 
schools.  ‘Fhis ought not to be. We want ho sectariag 
Let every 
child be taught the being’and character of its Creator, and 
its individual responsibility to, his bar. Surely there ig 
cominon ground enough among all sects without “trench: 
ing on the peculiarities ofany. 





A well'fed'cow, kept clean, ig like a well manured g uF 
den free from weeds; she isa creditto heratwnerand ph 
duces abundant returns, : 












TREATISE-ON THE C 
ESE BY. GIDEON B. SMITH,—NQ. I. 
Prefaiory Remarks.—The. introdaction of the culture 
sillein the United States has been an object-of great in- 
terest for some years past, and has been. steadily.on the i- 








mania. In 1826, a silk-worm wasa curiosity ‘in most 

ofthe statesof the union;and but: fitthe was known or said 

about it, At that. time the writer ofthese remarks com- 
menced calling public attention to the: subject, and for 
seven years kept a laboratory expressly for the purpose of 

Obtaining and diffusing information.: Ae had accessto all 

the books then extant on the. subject; but they afforded: 

little practical information. “Every thing was.new to 
him, dnd every thing. consequently; was to be learned 
from experiment... Happily, the simplicity of the whole 

Toutine was such, that careful observation and diligence 

‘enabled ffm to acquire the. information he sought with- 

‘out material difficulty. ~ From time. to. time he has pub- 

ished the result-of -hjs experience, on the subject gene- } 

rally, and.on-particular-branches;. but as the public feel- 

‘ing has avebecnine more generally ‘enlisted. in its favor, 
the demand forinformation bas increased: The. writer is 

‘almost daily applied to for his opinions “and: the: result of 
his expefience. “He has therefore determined to publish 
the following treatise. q : 

_ «The subject conveniently ; divides. itself into three 
parts, viz: The culture of the mulberry, rearing the silk- 
worm and reeling, ticisting,.and préparation of raw silk. 

these three divisions can conveniently be discussed in 
three numbersofthe Farmers’ Register. The following 
pages complete the firstepart, thé culture of the mulberry, 
and it is hoped with. sufficient clearness to enable-any-one 
to understand the subject distinctly. On the whole sub- 
feet we shalhendeavor to avoid disputations, entering into 

NO Critical or controversies om disputed points; but giving 
pur own opinions-freely. Ifwe describe*one prattice-and 
ay nothing of another, it is because we know the-one to be 

athe right one, and therefore say, nothing. ofthe other; for, 

iwhy should wetake up our own and the reader's time in 
Mescribing that which -we know to be useless? - With 
these introductory temarks wesubmit-the first number to 
fhe public. : 

a The Mulberry, Multicaulis Culture. &<. 

The first thing to be-‘done in the commencement of the 
Meultare of silk, is, of course, to provide a full supply of 
“mulberry leaves. TheTeaves must be abundant, that no 
Mstinting of the worms may occur from ary cause, at a 





¥ * ; 
ti *This new treatise, furnished: from a source ‘of sucht ehifh 
Aauthority, would, under any circumstances, “constitute a very valu- 
ble portion of the original matter of the Farmers’ Register; but 
fynore especially interesting, and useful for practical instruction, will 
at this particular juncture, when so many ‘persops, who are 
otally unacquainted with the business, are about to‘ commence the 
uplanting of the Chinese mujberry-ttee,-and expect to commence thie 
caring of silk-worms. To supply ‘the manifest. want of such. a 
manual of instruction as could be relied on for truth, and sound 
sviews, from a writer having much: practical: expreriénes,’ ag ‘well 
s dowledge of all that has been published in this country on the 


write a treatise on silk-culture,-as.much in.detail as his-arduors'en-’ 
seagements would permit him to prepare. ‘This first. number of the.} 
proposed series, is the commencement of his fulfilment’ of ‘our re- | 
Pquest—En, FarRew VR a an er ee 
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their feeding. . The. mulberry 


‘the worms;* those-may become spoiled; "and 


omen ‘ wheo 
ple-supply of 
nient to ihe laboratory, that the 
gatheting leaves may be. as sma 


many accidents that may cause the lo 
rainy weather it 18 necessary to gather’ 


, until it’ bas pow: become almost, i> not quite, a days ahead, that they may be dried before fe 


“I ve 


Therefore we should generally make provision fordoub 


the quantity of leaves. that we expect. to consume, fot , 
ifwe lose none, the cost: of this extra. provisio “will be", 
trifling, compared to that of a whoie crop of worms, from 
adeficiency.. This is the. only ‘modéby which we cam 
eff. ct an. insurance against such los, 


. The kind of mulberry to be‘employed,-is the next object, : 
of attention. ..When 1 publisned my T¥¢atise on the. 


Cutuare of Silk’ in. 1830, L aad very hte experiense With. - 


the new Chinese variety, the morus,.malticautis,.. Tt had 
at that time been but three of four: years in the county, 
was not known at,all. except to yery few individbals, and 
bad of course not Leh propagated to .any extent, “It is 
true, I had thetree in my. posséssion,agd knew. its value 
from a brief experiment im 1828 and 1829). but. my supply 
of leaves from.t was necessarily very limited, and tubugh 


I was satisfied of its superiority as food for silk worms,d ~ 


was not prepared by suilicient practice and - observation: of 
its character, to say that it was Capable ‘of supplying the 
place of the white mulberry. | was.not sure that it waB 
sufficient hardy; nor, even if every way preferable. (9 the 
white, that.a supply could be obtamed. sufficient for‘this. 


extensive.country. I therefore said cothing: about it, in” 


that treatise, but gave the white muiberry the preference, 
After the public:tion of my treatise; however,. 10.1830,.T 
satisfied myself of the. superiority. of the amuiticaulis. over, 
every other.variety in-everv poiat, | fouod that could, 
be: propagated more. rapidly than any, other tree, .by cats 
tings and layers; that it furnished a-supply-of leaves in one- 
fourth the time required by the white mulberr,,and.there- 
fore coald be made to make réturas for capital invested in 
itso much sooner; that. a pound of its leaves Contained as 
mich nutritive matter as a pound and.a quartet o) the 
white mulberry; that the-expense,and trouble of gathe ag, 
tht teaves was.nctone-tenthas great as those attending the. 
white; thatthe worms consume the whole leaf, this eae 
ing the’ hurdles Jess encumbered with. the vefuse;that 
the silk made from it. was ofa very! ssuperior quality, 
in‘strengtl¥and lustre; and-finally that. the. woems..m all 
cases gave it. the preference over all other kinds, —— 
In my experiments I had the advahtage of asim sz fifteen. 
different kinds ofmulberry, and’ have ofc a placed paves 
* I have seen with much-surprise a statement in the new spapers 
that a gentlemen liad-made experiments in feeding silk-worme.wit 
wetlcaves, and that the result’ was: very,favornblé, the ‘estéois 
made hy wornis thus féd containing 80 
statement he not a hoax; and one caleulited™and iniendedto da in: 
jury, by causing the destruction. of .w rops of sjik-worms- 8 
must have been founded upgn a very tisufficyert “serie to” test is 
merits. -Fhave seen theevil not only of feeding wih wee Jt es 






bat even with leaves too suceulent. ‘<b wuld therefore: ottitin six: 
jubject, was the object whieh-induced.our. request to Mr. Smith to | growers against Sueh stavemients; and advise, that, jif.they wishte 


wy the experiment of feeding with wei legtes, todo so witha single 
hurdle, and not risk the lossof the whole . rons tor tiesekerow Ww Ke 
the tripes, the disease usually produced by wet leaves) -walligenemt: 
dy-spread over anddestroyall the ‘wortis in the largési -establi 
tment, in-a very few-hours from its first appet eee 
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iscsi time i oi found no” 
ofthe valuable qualities of. 
articulars; on the contrary, 












niintat nplib Gilivces the motus multicaulis 
ih See have Pe ad for separate discussion; 
dor 


ult emhaining m my mind, but from its 
iz..itsha 





wmess, or ‘capacity for resisting the 
Out severe Winte!s.  Phave now had ‘ten years’ 
s, and have had thé tre® exposed to all the severi- 












tele 


‘ties ofthe he ten winters; (tieat Belumére,) aud have nev-* 


er yet lost'a tree, nor the limb of a tree.of the moras malti- 
‘aulis; from winter” kit ling. Fortunately, the situations 
whiere I'first planted my trees werehigh and dry, and the 
sml co lofsandy loam. The trees throve remark: 
ably well there, grew early in the:season, ripened their 
wood early if autumn, and: withstood the inclemencies of 


« the winter, *without"a bud perishiag: © But soit of my 


“friends to°Whom Thad given trees, and who planied them 
in righ low-ground, lost them entirely, or bad the ws 
killed to the ground; -and tais: fact led me tothe couc!u 
sion, that High, diy, sandy, or loamy soils, were the. proper 
situations for them; ab@u!! my fature experience his cou 
firmed mé in it: All who formerly lost their trees ia 
winter, and havewemoved them io high situations, nave 
experienced the benefit of the change, "The conclusion is, 
that the morus multicaulis is a high. land ‘tree, and® when 
cultivated on high grounds ivis perfectly hardy, ind capa- 
ble of withstanding out winters, as much’ so as any of dur 
native trees. During theavinter of ¥831-2, my old> tree, 
Nee first one that ever eamé tothe United States, and which 
yet. possess.) 4wag temoved to the premises of a friend for 
sate weeps: | (as 4. was removing to a farm mn the country, 
and not knowing how long Lmight rémain,) and’ was ex- 
pow to all the severitirs ‘of that’ most 1a¢!sinent- winte 
felt sure that it must-have been killed, ‘ifnm by the win- 
ter generally; certainly by that most terrible visitation 
of frost: the [7th-and 18th of March, 1832. “Barto 
tiny Surprise-apd great pleasure it did wot tose a bad on 


that’occasion.. What is very singular, there was a ~ hire 
muiberry tre® standing within-50 fect ofit, six or seven 
yeatsold, that was: killed entitely by the winter.) Both 
were equally'éxposed. “do nor nen to jnler from this, 
that’ the Moros multicaulis. ‘wes stor -hardy+ than the 
white; nortan Taccount for the deati: OF NE fart rythe fier 
however was before my eyes, ST Hettrak “of the white 
Mulberry, which was. about thes inches diameter. was 
splitto the heartfrom the groiiad tothe limbs. “ This old 


multicaulis tree was again removed to its presentsith in my 
garden, in the aotumn ot 1835, and of course now réceives 
considerable protection from*the hoase omthe north, and 
high fenecs. on: the ather. sides. Lt males. gene rally 

oung wood from 6 16 8 feet bigh every year, and the: 
facane ves on the young-weodiare- genevally 1240 L4itchesf 
pag and #1 to 13 wide. Besides this: ofd tree  bave.al- 
80. Ways had. others in various Suations- ~ Those b iad on 


the farm in 1834, ’32, were plented on a hill, perfeetly ex 
posed to the gorth- west blast: The farm ‘is at an“ eleva- 
They withstood the et- 
fectly:. .From-ali vkese considera: 
ink-Lam authorized in pronouncing | 


tion of 3 to 400 feet above tide, - 
fects ofthe winter. 





-| feed sill:- worms with; -asithey could get morte: ~money for’ 


the acineielit perfectly bi 
ground—its proper situation. But it is said-ith 
ticaulis is not generallyadopted in France ati aly i 
sills establishments; and therefore thete mast ‘be. some-faul 


io it... Some say ite ees not Jive. long—soon: decays—the ‘ 
‘sille made from # 


which I know, from-my own. experience and the expe 
rience of allavho-hive grven: ita trial, tobe ineorres 
| The demand fortreés has‘alivaysbeen.so great that if wa 
found -more profitable-to.sell them: than to. Keep them to 


one: young’ tree thi a dozen. would prodace:in porte 
They havealso-th»'r sncient prejudices: to contend 
andtheirancient customs to combat in. France and Italy. 
There the molberry trees are owned: by. land holders, 
and the leaves are sold to the raisers of ‘silk wetms 6 
weight. These land-holders have their old: .white—m 
berry trees on. their estates, and they of-course-will be 
compeiled to get rid of thew before they adopt. the multi- 


Frene 'y, talian or Arherican, willing to manu ré an 
article, worthewhen nade only a penny, from materials 


United States” How. many societies have been iné@Ppora-» 
ted for theculture of silk, and bow many individuals have 


And yet-where isthe silk they have produced? 


and | selé-trees to 


indivituals have found they could. Taige 
from feeding: sill. 


more profit than they, could: realize 


‘This. will dono injury tothe public, for «soon ‘the whole” 
conntry will be. supplied with the trees, and then” bo 


ject, the cultare af sik 
Description of the Multicaulis. 


ly «large shrabd, ‘vith many stalks, as its specific name 
imp ies, growing like the hazel, lilac, &c..  Itis contiaus 
ally sending ap young shoots from the crown of the raoh 
and when these become humerous, and the tree 6 or & 
years old, some: of the oldest stalks die oat ; but whether 
ironj natural deeay or being perished. by ‘their vigorous. 
yeonng brethren, kam unable to say My old tree has 
eo ds high asfifteen feet, 6.or 7 feetof which was young 
w meal batas [ generally cut off most of the young wood 
for propagation, it-has never exceeded.that height. The 
leaves when full growa on the vigorous wood are 12 to 
15 incbes in length and t0to 13 inches wide. The ra- 
pidity oftkerr growth causesthe ribs to grow much faster 
“than the web of the. deaf, and -hence the large leaves, are 
always concave, so that they cannot be spread out fiat 
without tearingthem from the edges.to he mid-tib, = 
‘Pir leaves.aife.so heayy-that they always hang, pendulous, 
vad folded somewhat }ike a towel hung upon a nail.— 
Fhe sarfaee of the leaf has a somewhat glossy appear 


F ance on the outer surface, but isa little rough to the toueh. 


"The fruit ofthe multicaulis is very black when Tipe 





¥: 


when crushed vields an intense purple juice, the stain 





weak and ofa flimsy quality.” ets: 


eaulis. These facts render it quite probable that the ma@l> = 
ticantisis no: generally adopted there; it would*be a Wwon- ” 
der ifit were, for itis not oftemthat. we fiad eo ‘people, ® 


: 
1 
% 


commenced plantations oftrees for the same. purpose?—~ 
We; it is “ 
true, occasionally hear of this, and that person having pro- ~ 
duced his handted bushels of cocoons ; and of thisand that.” 
fio specimen ofsilk; but generally these silk*sogieties and 
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that he can sell for a shilling. And it is thésame in the ; 


- a ee ee 


ee thy 


worms, ind they have generally adopted thab Course 


th..s0-", 
cietivs. and individuals.will fail back to their tigen! otis’ 


q 
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The morus.inulticaulisis a dwarf tree, or more proper. 
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which isexcéedingly di tto.wash-out, ‘Pho: fruit: is 
t about the size.and form of the white mulberry, but gener- 
> ally contains very little good-seed—probably my old tree 
6h. never produced: more’ than 20 at one season. ‘ 
tet Sté«“CS is. a remarieable-fact that-all the species and varieties 
of the mulberry tree’ tre exempt from the depradations.of 
‘mp all insects except the silk-worm. During ten-years tuat, I 
‘op didve'been a‘closy and daily observer“ of the wnorus maiti- 
a -* eaulis particularly, I néver saw an’ insect ofany kind up- 
tm, - Onit.< Thecommoncaterpillar- seems to be ommiveroys 
witht the exception of the mulberry. only—it never - at- 
" tacksthat. “ The elm-a-few years ago was considered ex- 
empt * butitalse is now annually striped of its foliage by 
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inSects; and the Jiadenalso'suffers more or less; but, the 
mulberry remains untouched. Even the grasshoppers of | 
the present year, 1833, more destructive than. they. were | 
ever before parce to’be; pass by the mulberry, seemingly 
in acknowledgment ofthe great law of nature which de- | 
votes it as food’for the silk worm. exclusively* Qn the | 
other hand'there-is no other vegetable that 1 was everable 
to make the silk tvormseatasfood. I have starved them 
itistraé, Wl they would eatelettace ; and ultimately till: 
they would nibble at oak leaves; but they eat them and 
all other substitutes; as human beings, in astate of starva: ; 
tion, eatoldshoe leather, not as their proper food, but ir 
the Ope of sustaining nature a few moments longer. The 
Osage orange, Maclura,is an exception. .. They eat that 
freely; but itissolike a mulberry in all its characters, 
that it required considerable ingenuity im the- naturalists 
to callit by another name: bs 

Having: given my preference for the multicaulis, over 
all her Geidhs and my reasons for it, it will not.be expect- 
| ed of me‘to say anyuthing of other kinds; far, if the reader 
puts confidence it (hat is here written, he wiil adopt the 





ic -. multicaulis without inquiring about other Jkinds; and if he 
no: do not thus confide in my> statemenis, any thing [ could 
pur *2 about other kinds would be of no avail. 

say The mode of cuitivating the multicaulis, is the next sub- 


the ject for consideration. The simplest and most -common 
pb is 48 follows. Prepare the ground im, the ‘spring as 


¢. iorcorn. Rtin furrows four or five feet apart, as prepara- 
the ‘tory to planting corn. «Then take the limbs and young 
he wood that grew last-year, cut off close tothe tree, and lay 
~, them lengthwise in the farrow; the but-end*of the limb a 
; ‘hort distance, a foot or so, fiom the top-end of the last 


+. laid down ; cover the whole litab with a hoe, about ove or 





muy two inches deep; generally; every hnd on each limb will: 
‘td » grow, and make a tree 3 to 5 feethigh by autamn. The 
tte ground should be kept free from grass and weeds, by cul- 
"y tivation, as in corn. About the last/of July; it is‘best to 
ui} take a sharp spade-and separate the young treesjby driv- 
ible ing-it down midway: between them; but this is nat essen- 
aot tial; they can be separated when taken up the spring fol- 
4 lowing. The next spring they shou‘d be taken up and 
lag Planted in regular, form in the orchard, where-they are 
ear permanently to remain. ‘The best method is to plantthem 
™ 6 or 8 feet apatt-in the row, and the rows 10.to15 fect 
is isi 
*T he fact Stated in the text is without ‘doubt very gencraliy.true, 
writ ‘but not wniversally. Within a few: days, we have seen’ several 
ag young multicalis trees, partly striped of their leaves hy broods of 
ito} |“ CBtterpjllars; which had’ spread their webs over the patt of the plant. 
jue; of which‘the leaves werealready devcured, and. whose depradations 
‘were itffull progress, when they were’ dieovered and killed —Ep. 
). -Fian. Res, ag ot : 
| 





‘ing, waterthem witha watering-pot, merely 


-in the evening. 





and south-east. By this mod: 
pereeied thateight or ten pr 
trees may be raised on an acre “as of. 

and that as the crop is ready for, (v 

are raised tosell) as early as a er i a tte no 
reason for the extravagant prices demat tor them.— 
They wou'd ‘be a very profitable jerop at five cents.» 
tree. : fae of Seve \# Sige t 7 Soaks he i 

_ There are other modes of ‘cultivation whieb- it, may be. 
swell to-describe hére. © Where ¢utlings. are scarce, and — 
the loss of any ofthem is of much consideration, -a hot-bed 
should be mide in the asual way,and-the cuttings. started 

in it as follows: ‘Cut all the limbs.and young wood: mio’ 
short pieces, with one dud on each; lay them flat on. the 
surhice of the hot bed in Jinés lengthwise, the ends of the 


‘cuttings a qaatter_of-an inch apart,.and the-lines of cut- 


tings two inches apart, with the bud. uppermost. . Thi 
sift rich garden mould over them, half an inch deep,. and 
put the glass frames on the beds. Every night and mora- 
enough. to... 
to keep the earth moist: They should te planted in. the™ 
hot-bed oné month before the usual disappearance of frost, 
In and around Baltimore, about the 1st of Aprilisthe time, 
as frost usually disappears altogether, about. the: Ist-to the 
10th of May: By the time the frostdisappears, the young 
plants will be about the size of cabbage plants, and maybe 
iaken out of the bed and plahted-inthe orchard where they 
are permanently to grow. ~During the time they are. in 
hot-beds, care should be taken. in warm days to give them 
air, by raising the glass frames; and.if severe frosts occur 
to cover the glasses With straw, or matting ; and when sel 
out inthe field they should be well-watered for.a few days 
The practice of propagating as above 
from single buds syas firstadopted-by me, and followed for 
many years to very great advaptage. and Lam notsure 
but that is still the best, as it-ofienoccars that.a cold back-. 
ward spring rots a great»portion of the cattings planted. in 
cold ground as first recommended aboye.. Besides,.in the 
hot-bed system, thetrees get a month: the start-and make 
larger and-figertrees» Butin very extensive plantations 
it is “too troublesome.” -A convenient hot-bed may .be 
fornied hy those whoare not provided with frames, &c., 
und are notactquainted with forcing gardens;.as follows: 
Dig a pit tivo feet deep, four feet wide, and.ten. to twenty 
teet long, or as Jong’as. you. please, if you-haxe, manure 
enough. - Pillit, with fresh horse dangsix inches to.a foot 
ahovethe top. When you perceive it getting hot aad, set- 
thing down,-cover it-with six inches of rich garden mould, 
and rake itlevel and smooth, . Let“ it_ remain. fortwo. or 
three days until the-heat begins to decline, and thensput in* 
the cuttings as above, .At night, .when cold,. lay some 
light brush over the bed, and. spread.straw or mats over 
them, and water. them as in the regular hot-bed:.( Thig 
method will generally be foundto answer all the purposes 
of a perfect hot bed. - en 0 Sms 
Anmber method is by layers. Insteadiof catting-off tha 
limbs and tops, bend the whole tree doswn to the gro ind, 
and cover it. limbs and all, two orthree inches'deep, with 
good mould—it. would be-well tojtarn up-the, ends ofjthie 


Jinbs, so that the points are justabove ground. All the 


badson the wholetree,that are under ground, will gene- 
rally grow and-each one make.a tree by (hepsinme. when 
they are ta:be taken up and. separated, - The objection: to 


% 















Si 


. ed, of sling morus miullicaulis seed. Nosuch seed ever 
has omprobably everavill befor sale»-here. or elsewhere; 





is e young tre fo be too erowded; 
ind consequenmy do not grow as large as when the limbs 
and’young wood are cot-off, as inthe first mode; and T do 
not find that itis any” more certaif, ur possesses any one-} 
advantage over that*thode. - All other.mod+s of -propaga- 
tion, grafting, &c.j"are perfectly useless, and therefore no- 
thing need be said'about-them.. : 

‘Tts¢ems, however, properto. remark, in explavation of 
the oinission 6 give ine. modd.of raising the multicaulis 
froin séed;~that this® tree prodaces seed. very scantily, 
Probably an acré of tretsotfall-growth would not produce 
an’ otince Of goodiseéd.” It is generally: the ¢ase with 
all‘plants that are readily propagated by “other means, 
that they do not produce much, ifany seed. ~ But though 
the multicaulis were to produce seed 2s abundantly as th 
white ér any other Variety, its propagatinn: by cuttings 
would still'be*the'most eligible mode. ‘Fhe mulberry 
seed lieSa long time ‘in the. ground beforé at vegetables, 
generally 5to 8 weeks,and in the mean time the weeds 
get the start, and smother-the young plants as fast as they 
‘appear unless the most untiting vigilance and care be ob- 
served in Keeping the béds clean. Even then, .in spite of 
care and industry, many—a great proportion—of the 
little plants will be’ destroyed in the process of weeding. 
Even after you have raised the plants above the influence 
of weeds, they are tardy of growth, and do not produce 
leaves of full sizégiifthey have been’ repropagated by cut- 
tings, layers, &@, forthree or four years. All. idea of 
raising them from seed will bé abandoned by every one 
ag sdon aS they become acquainted «vith the facility with 
which they are propavated «by cuttings, the scantiness of 
seed produced’ by the wy, and ‘the difficulty of raising them 
from seed, =~ 

“E-catior omit’ the:present opportunity of again caution- 
ing the people ‘ofthis country against the impositions that 
havé*been for several'years practised;and are yet continu- 











and thoselvho ‘pretend >to séll it: are imposing upon the 
publie # aerthless article’ The°tree doesnot bear secd 
enoiigh to pay for the troublevof saving.it, even if it sold 
for its weight in vold?” That the-seed. will. produce: the 
gename invhticaulis, Phave'no doubt, bat it will- require 
sore yéars of successive propagation by cuttings to develop 
its peculiar charactets, large leaves, &c. Bat this ques: 
tion-isa thatter of tithe moment,.as no person will resort 
to seed When thev can’ obtain cuttings. 

The soil, sltuation, &c., best adapted tothe morus mal- 
bai fave already been mentioned ina previous part 
of this paper. The soil should be: such’ as will yield a 
faig. crop of corn; if madé richer, the trees will grow larger 
but.the advantaye will not compensate the extra expense. 
It should be.sandy foam, if possible; but gravelly or stony, 
soil.’ answets well; fieaty cay soils do not do: so weil. 
The situation must be high land—that is, it must not be 
low bottom ap Hill-sides ate- best; the tops of hills 
next; level lands are'good, provided they ate eight or ten 
feet above the streams of water, and not subject to water 
standing on them after heavy rains; ‘but ifthey are sur- 
rounded by hills they will not do, being more subject to 
early and late frosts. than ‘if not thus sarrounded: by hills 
they will not do, being more subject to early and late frosts 


“borne in 





than if not thas surrounded’by hills. It must 


‘miod, that we are discussing the subject of soilsaind situa- 


&P 





tions best adapted Jur the petifancat oceu pation. { the 
miulticaglis. Where the treesare raised to sell, orto be 
removed in auiumo,then rich altuvial or lady bettom 
lend is: ést. ‘Phe trees will grow larger 4 fe; and a& - 
there istohe.wo” risk of wiuter-killing, there 1s ig ; 
objection: In old's asons,, however, ar’ especia yi es 
cold late sprinzs, battom - lands are two cold for them, ape 
‘consequently the trees will be small: Ip ‘all cages when © 
they are grown on bottom lands, they should betakén dip” 
in’ the mouth of November, and buried.. root -an baniéh 
ansome high.dry Situation; covering them about one foot” 
deep: "This will preserve them effectually tlk Spring, 




















‘when they should be planted ont,’ as above directed, in w 


propersoil and situation. - Cuthings are preserted in the” 
saine-way: Cat them off eldse te thetree im Novernber, digs 
ape iwo feet deep'in «a high ‘situation, put thenr into it, 
mingling earth among them, and finally cover them upa 
foot deep at least; filling the pit entirely, and arching’ it as* 
in barving potatoes, &e. .Those who fear the loss of the 


cuttings if ieftremaining onthe trees, can certaifily save. 


them in this-way; bat iftreegare in proper situations there 
is no danger ofthe cuttings “being killed; .unless,.indeed. 
from late planting in the spring, or some other caugg, the” 
woed ofthe cuttings has not been properly ripened. Ty 
that case, all the unripe ‘wood will ef course be killed 
by winter iflefton the tree, «nd it will be proper totale 
the cuttings off and bary them as above , 

Much has been said about making hedges of the morug: 
multicaulis. Asa barrier against eattle or other dock? : 
it willnot-do. Cattileare very fond of it, and will @atthe~ 
leaves and even branches as large as the finger ofthe 
young wood. It maybe used as an ornamental hedge: 
however, and plante ‘ia hedge form ip fields, to great ad- 
vantage, ‘The distance between the sor hedgas-in the’ 
latter case may-be frowy 12 to 20 fect; the batter will admit 


the passage ofa eart for conveying leaves. to the labétas. | 


tory. : 
In conclusion, Pbelieve-T have said every thing at 
need be said on the subject of the mulberry, its eultarege, 
in the next number we shall discuss the rearing af*sillx’ 


> The 
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worms, laboratory, &e. = 





Best timefor Mental Exertion.—Nature has allotted 
the daiknéss of the night‘or repose, and the restoration 
hy sleep, of the exhausted energies of the body-and mind. 
If study or composition. be ardently engaged iu, towards: _— 
that period of the day, the increased astion in the -Brain’ - 
which always accompanies activity of mind, requires 2 
long time to subside; and if the individual be of an-irrita+ 
ble habit, he will be sleepless for hours, or tormented by 
unpleasant dreams. 
tinuedythe want of refreshing repose. will ultimately pro 
duce astate of irritability ofthe neryous system, approach 
ing to insanity. It ts, the efore, of great advantage, to 
engage in severe studies earlyin theday. and devote two 
or thrée hours preceding bed-time.to light reading, mnsic 
or amusing conversation;—Combes’ Physiology. 





Parsnip Rives are saidto be’poisonous. ‘Thisisv 
likely, as the root of the wild parsnip, from which the | 
culent was obtained by culture,is a deadly. poison. Pwo 


mem were tecently received into the Philadelphia Hospi- | 


If nevertheless, the practice be com 


i 


tal, who were potsoned by working.among parsnips while * 


the leaves Were yet wet from a shower. 
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ee . , ue From the Cultivator.» 
“MODES AND. PROFITS OF STRAWBERRY 
4 gee “ COLTURE. } 
> Met Buer—BHaving noticed an article in your August 
-) furmbbef? on the cultivation of strawberries, to which my at- 
~ téntion has béen direéted for a number of years, and wish- 
in@ that the public should receive all the light upon. the 
subject which can be diffused, induces me to communicate 
what litle"knowledge I possess of the matter. "The kind 
generally cultivated om Long Island ‘(where I reside) for 
the supply of the New York market, ibelteve to be the 
edly scarlet, and of these [ have at present about three 
acres under cultivation. We generally transplant, and 
from our new bedgin the begining of May. Formerly 
the"uniyersa] practice was, to transplant in rows from two 
to two and a half fect apart, the singie from one to one 
anda halffect from each other in the rows. My. nresent 
practice, and that of many others, is to plant them in hills, 
+ about three anda half orefour feet asunder each way, 
placing four plauts in a hill, two,and two together, about 
| «three inghes apart. “By planting in hills there is a great 
- saving_of labor, for it takes less time in transplanting, they 

areimore easily keptclean by runningthecultivatorthrough 
| them bothaways, and there is less labor in hoeing; where- 
, as, by the old method, when planted -c ose, the cultivator 

could notbe used in them atall, or at most only one way. 
ig The cultivator is run. through them as late as it can be 
|) Gone Without serious injury to the runners, hoeing. them 
 -€8th time, and it is seldom, when it is judiciously done, they 
_ Feqiiire itover three times. I have always in my prac- 
4, ticefound'them when properly managed, to cover the 
nt ' ground with a ct number of plants to produce a 


4 
ae i 
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hr | good crop of fruit tHBMext season. Acpiece covering less 
,\ than half an acre; of last year’s planting produced this 
Seasaiover 8000 baskets, containing nearly’a pint. each, 
nt > which weeso!d in the New York markets for $200.— 
pr { This, however, isan uncommon vield, and-is seldom equal- 
» led Orexcelled.. New beds almost invariably yield better 
y than oldones, and produce larger fruit, although apt to be 
my) sandy after showers. 11 took nearly two acres of my old 
ie beds to yield-the same quantity the halfacre of new did. 
© Thesoil [prefer for strawberries, is:light sandy land new: 
, ly cleared, on which no animal or vegetable manure has 
~ | been used. On Jand ofthis kind, which has been prepared 
_ by previous crops; and on which weeds have not been sut- 
_. fered toxgo to seed.and take possession, they will ast four 
4 or five years; whileon old land they are seldom profitable 
ae twoyend often but one. ¢ 
_. The greetestenemy to the beds is white clover, which 
+ in old lands, after the first year’s bearing, generallyegets 
= oe pe of the beds and eradicates the plants. -Land 
| Tately cleared is not often troubled with this grass; the 
me great danger is from sorrei, but this is less destructive. — 
hos ‘Our beds cover the whole ground; there are no alleys, no 
pla Clipping of ranners, no digging the paths, no burning with 
€4 straw, as recommended by some gardeners, for it is doabt- 
+. tubAwhetherthose oprarations would answer ougpur poses; 
er theysWonld-be profrable and pay cdsh - At all 
 WWenis, ourrexperience. leads us to adopt the plan I have de- 
 eribed. & Theonly.attention which f have find necessa~ 
S, ty end advantageous, after the first year is to pull up and 
Ered: et the weeds and grass, and to run a dight.harrow 
* werall beds, early in the spring, when matted ‘too’ thick 





































with plants. As. ure 
put any on... L once read an ace 
ly beneficial, which T tried, but *it ailed- tn improving - 
them. Lime mightaid in destroying sorrel,-but havenot 
tried its virtue. ogee sie 
Much_has been written.about.mate.and  female.plants, 
and of the necessity of mixing. themin the beds.to. make 
them fruitful. Now allthis may be necessary with some 
varieties, but with the.one we cult 
is not;. no cultivator in my neighborhood from. whichthe 
-New York markets.are principally. supplied, that: hy have 
ever heard of, does ‘t.. Lonce trie! an..experiment. which 
appears to be conclusive. I planted a small bed in my 
garden atthe time when‘ the fruit commenced ripening, 
taking only such plants as had goodjand fair fruit on them, 
and no others. This bed produced the next year.abun- 
dantly; they were all female plants, and. no malesia their 
vicinity. to impregnate them.. The mate and female blog- 
sonig of this variety must be onthe. same. plant, although 
to the eye no difference is presented in their appearance, 
If you deem these remarks worthy of notice,you may ins Se 
settthem inygour valuable journal;sand if you desnre., it, I 
may at some future period describethe manner in which 
cucumbers, melons, &c., are cultivated among us for tho 
supply of the New: York markets, so 
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BUTTER. ~~ 4, 

The business of making butter forsale inthe market, 
is a primary concera .with a very large proportion of . 
farmers who reside within a reasonable distance ° from 
towns or cities, and to obtain the best price for <it, is “of 
course, an object of much importanee ia. this ‘money-ma- 
king age of the world. Yetit is not a little surprising 
that, notwithstanding every body knows how-to» make” 
butter, so small a proportion of what is taken to “market 
commands the price ot-a' first rate articles: I think at may 
safely be aidates not one-fourth part of it can:-beassumred - 
as first rate in quality, and of course much thelarger part 
of it is sold at inferior prices. _ 'Phis,in many cases: must 
be ascribed to carelessness; inattentiowto neatnéss*and 
cleanlines, and perhaps, in many cases, to the impurities. 
of the cellar, or milk-huuse, in which the-millé of cream is 
kept. The atmosphere ofthe.apartment where the milk-- 
is kept, should be-entirely.pure-and free from albcontami-~. 
nation. No decaying vegetables, barrels of fish, sc ub 
musty casks, andother articles which tend to. render the ~.. 
air impure, ought to be permitted to remain. in the same... 
apartment with milk or cream. . Fluids absorb the obaox-». 
ious vapors of the air ina remarkable degree, A pitcher, ee: 
of water being. permitted to stand over night in a- room ~~ 
wherea segar has been smoked, inthe morning, will be 
found.to be strongly impregnated with It. ee 

It will be foand to be impossible to make butter of goo 
flavor nad.of first rate quality, if the apartment in which . 
the mille is set 1s not kept.enurely free from all smell of a 
whet kind soever, It wii! receive a taint-fromr foul air,of % 
which itcan never be divested, by, any. process” whatever; 
therefSre, af yourdesire.toobtain the highest:market price 
for your bentey, keep your milk houses-andcellarsias sweeg! | ° 
aod eleap as yor parlors, and let the gxbibition oft in the, 
marcet-plac@ be so.perlectly neat and dy as to attract the 
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| admiration. of patchasers, andsbe sure fiever to. attemptto 





sel! a pound efbutrer with a segar.inyour mouth... 


Fermes’s Cabine). “% 
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ivate 1can assure youif >» 
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HUMIN, OR GEINE, TE , Pp 
Hamin, as. the nutritive pri orls, first attracted 
the attention of Sprengel, a German agricaltural jyriter, 














in theé’exudation ftam the bark of the elm,and was Called 
bv bim ulmin, fromthe botanical name’ of the tree from 
_ which heobtained.it, It has also been called bumus, ho- 
mic acid, vegetable extract, vegetable mould, and by the 
*" great Sweedish Chemist Befzelus, geine,a mame recently 
e-app. ied, and which it is propable from his: popularity 
inithe department of nomenclature, it will hereafter re- 

tain. A SE at : 
Geine_procured'in a separate state, is found to be dark, 
~ unctuoti,mostl y unifepim and somewhat pliable substance. 


tis formed'from’ composition of organic matter, both 
veg table and* animal, and contains essentially oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, “when of vegetable origin, and 
nitrogen in addition when of animal product.” — These 
elementary substances, it will be recollected, are also the 
“eessentialiingredients of all organized matter. By the 
vegetable kingdom, thay are absorbed chiefly: from the 
geine of the soil, aud ae from the atmosphere in the 
process of respiration... The atmosphere is wholly inad- 
equate tosupply the requisite nourishment, notwithstand- 


» 


pure-silicious eagth, being notirished by moisture and the 
carbonic acid ofthe atmosphere; for it is well known that 
no profitable culture can ‘be carried: on without the pres- 


“cooked food of plants.” The salineand earthy ingredi- 
ents of the soil described in the Iast number of the Educa- 
tor-are likewise wholly incompetent to the wholsome 


tain changes in thegeine, forming with its-soluble coms 
pounds, or bringing it to that state which is best adapted to 
their nutrition... In its simple state it is a neutral substance, 
possessing neither acid (erroneously calted an acid: for- 
merly) noralkaline properties, and-often altogether inso- 
luble tillcombined wiih or changed-by the earths or al- 
kalies. ~The relation of the salts and- earths to this. sub- 
stance will be given in‘a future number, and the manner in 
they which actas fertilizing agents explained so far as 
chemical science has inst ructed us. 

Ip.agriculture geine is chieflly furnished to the soil by 
the decomposition of plants and by manures. It is con- 
tinually decreasing in enltivated fields with the growth of 
each harvest, both from its absorption by the crop, as w-'ll 

“as by the washing of rains. In bad farming the soil is 
almost entire}y exhausted oft, and.can have its fertility re- 
stored.only the free application of manure, or fresh vege- 
table matter: Ge 
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A Great Yievp.—A correspondent’o 
ntions that 


Herald, wy ug ander ta inst. 
Mr Erwin of the town of Buel 

“1 reel of gr 
é i a ft Was at the rate of two 

pacre * A Mr; Crosby. 
also raised about thea 

quantity of Bader comm and yweith jike sucess, Thecorn 
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ing some +xperiments proving that plants will grow in a 
ence.of geine, which has-been appropriately called the | 


nourishment of plants, but are necessary to produce cer-. 


raised Baden corn the | 
id, between two and 


-. INFLUENCE. OF BARLY INSTRUCTION. | 
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IGNORANCE AND ‘CRIME ARE CONNECTED”. 
» A Manis made to Know. «This isthe object of lis being; 
and # hejjs not educated, he cannot ful filhis high destiny,” 
and must neéessarily, fromthe very natur@of hisexistence, - 
go throwgh life uoprepared, dissatisfied and miserable. _ 
And the miserable easily fall into. vice. 9s J+ ~ = 
. 2. Dr. Johnson was once asked—who is the mos#@un- 
happy man?” 





'Ehe reply of the sage was—‘the Man who — 
cannot read on a rainy day.”” The wisdom of thiSsaying — 
came from close observation, and athorough knowledge ~ 
-otour nature, "i pee ! 8 

8. We may Jay it dowr as'an universal maxim—hav- 
ing as few exceptions.as any.of the. general truths: which 
men have recorded—that @feduéated mind as. educated 
vice. ‘The ignorant-man is shunped by the better part of ° 
the community, and left in low socicty ; left tgnorant of his 


own nature, of-his institutions and of his Creator. “Ete * 
lives in error, for the truth, be knows not. « ¥ 
4. Iwas once walking ina park with a friend, and om 





oné of the trees was nail notite : 

_ “All Dogs found vg this Park will-be shot.” | 
Said my friend, “if dogscantiot read, they are pretty badly’ 
off here.” . Now the Creator has written his lawssnot daly: ; 
on the trees, but in the arthing heavens, on the greem arth,” 
and into the very mind and form of men; and if imam came 
not read, he is pretty -badiy off here—worse off than the » 
dog, for he ha&a master to read for him, but man owns mo = 
master. “— 

5. Ifin the datléness of night the sun should stop. and. 
be'seen no more, how.soon would men devour each others 
and desolation reign. So if knowledge should sinks froi — 


‘ 


sthe earth, and men no more have the light of education, — 
how suddenly would we change to eee It iseducation 
that gives liberty tom@tions, and virft@ and happiness to _ 
individuals, # 
6.. There is.a vcice coming from every tomb and evety 
living tongue which tells usthat man needs knowledge'to® 
govern his appetites and passions.and to render him happy. 
stance forms an excellent manure; although. I apprehend 
it is employed far lessthan its.-valne demands. — Anintel- — 
ligent farmer in Maryland, states, that-he “deems jt-moré 
valunble than barnyard manure;” ‘andthat “it never: filed 
ia any application he made of it.” --He-also prefers 1t to © 
mar!, beeause “itis more-accessible, its effects are quicker, 
and much more can be done in the way of improvementfer ~ 
the same money.” At the.same time he confesses,~that 
the permanent advantages of marl are much greater; and- 
thinks that marl and marsh med-will both be improved by 
comnbination. This last remarh appears still more-impor~>_ 
tant, when we ascertain jwhat it is ae gives aw agricul tu- 


ral value tothis sabstance. The. factis, it sometimes @on-:, 
tains a large quantity of geinevand sometimes. bat. little, 
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MARSH MUD. 
Every intelligent farmer probably knows, that this. sub- 









while the quantity ofthe salts-of lime, sodajiand age! 
so that sometises aamixture of marh will’ 4 





is rather large; 
be sf sc viceiilitid sometines not.—WN. EB Farner. = 
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“Phase atho we pot tought to be industrious, frogal and 
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Feateful iv early tile, will rarely assume those great qual-— 
ities, When they are of tiper years. ae 











HE PURIST OF THE YEAR 1680. 

¢ Tite sweepsyipon his rapicl course and bears 

Our destinies ig wing; tre wanished yee: 

Of past existence—whereawd whatare they 

PRijgoten dreams~+dim shadowy thoughts “rine play 
ttiemory’s tablets—where dwelt now the vast 

And teeming crowds of hiapes‘and passions past? 

Phe oceans of lost'th ts?—the inotley throng 

Of flashing fancies which their lastre flang 


O’er life’s monegaggy tie multitudes 
+f wild dbsardittes—anid the flood on floods 
Of feelings tracelcss agthe + Sea crest 







THOUGHTS#O 








Whichsinks andris.$ On, ecan’s breast? 
Where ate they aff? mind—to memory d-ad— 


wh dike olltering bande ol Spring, enert fled! 


If thus the past is: hadow, ‘ist 
a: a an less n 


Th mystery |” 

Moré traly ovr 

‘ Of tite irrevde: 
“The wishesy-hopes-andypas 

re © Of albour lives are tothe fui nee vies Sos 
“Ost dread of hell—our toliest thoughts of hie Weess 

Our earthly sche mes and vesio#is thither aim— 

© Eyen.the-present momenkall the claim. ~ 

Be a él tpon dufation %e thrown away, 

swells the Fupureis all- — ay. 


is Wise, then, as the circling seasons fy, 
t ite pause at old 'Time’s landmarks, and apply 
Our thoughts to dread futumty —the grave 
. | Of ail the coshinaamppions that enslave 
Lf. Oar heart’s affections*now. [0 yofith’s warm biood 
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, FONE, a 






‘And bounding pulses thrill us w ith a flood 

Of life andijoy and hope? Faturity— 

That future where our fondest wishes be,” 

~ Willcome and go, and may be we will a: 

an. Our brightest hopes accomplished, and may be ~ 
i. A mothe r—sister, or one dearer still | 

ia =Shal! weep o’er aur fresh grave upon yon desolate hill 


if 


‘af 


1 'P Has inanhood placed its signet on our brew? 
A Ob! Jet cur manly. the ughts the rapture know, 
8 -To.scorn the-petty passions that di:grace 
it The prideof manhood; from the:heart erase 
if Its evilfeelingstramp!e under foot 
st © Thecrimes-thatt ansmute man inte the brifte. 


i Dées trembling a e ao our. Jeayiey strew 
: * His hoary honors “Little Brite such _ 
4 But learn to - les 


f tf Which may 88 
ig Are we all: 


Sich. 
a : 








on the me 
igbvhis hoards, = sia A lath 

id breadth ofhis broad Jands, chalks out wil un 

1 ‘Phe work of centuries, and’mid these dre 

_ Aad toils of folly, scarcely marks the tide’ 


“Thatsweeps him onward. Even in the'pride 
‘OL all his honors—pendants weaning high—~ 


p 












th ‘cold insatiate surge. 
d wares t to chant his dirge: 


Times GONE BY Phesubjoined anes oe Nites’ rie: 
of 


ter, and.awwastaken from a Crncinnitt Pi ice Current 
combet Mi 1822: “nd 

“Porle 1g,qow selling ath {-2 2 cents fi , four 
per bbl:; fine beef, hind querters, 2 cts5 wls6; € 
dozen; butter 10 ets, partridges 25 cts doz; 
fine, 25 ets. each; lard 34-2; hams 5 eta. per Ibs. 
equally cheap.—so iety exe ellent.” 


Chemist? ~The cee fat 
towards makihg tand more fertile; an 








process is toinguire in what particulars less fertile land-— 


may differ from that which is more’ so; to eempare the’ 
two together to find out the jing redients of each, and the 
proportions in which they are mixed. The knowledge . 
howeto do tiga. is Chemistry. ° 





Suceess in Agriculture and Horticulture, depends not. 


alone on doing things well, but in doing them at the right 


“‘Ttime. Some people : are generally a Week or two too late 
e 


‘With their-work, and this is, gitemet i to want 
“sucess 5 for it is saidsshat S 







itone year out of seven: 






am asta premises, they argue away 
to a-conetusi Dedardily asa Reomenniglany They..will 






never be satisfied without assigning some eause for the phe- 
nomena which they sce, and that assigned cause is offen 
not only false, but absurd; and, as the remedies resorted to” 
are octarall: cortespondent vith.he tppposed cause of a 





diseaseythe latter is likely to rémaim undisturbe 
new disease to be introduced by the. operation of the in 
| tended remedy. Appletr-es have been cut down; fromats 


having’ been unjustly supposed that they bred certain. ine . 


sects which did mischiefto the corn. 





Payments to the Tennessee Farmer since the issuance of 
‘ the December No. 1838. 

T. Dean 5; J. C. McEwerr 1; J.°G. Friend’ 1 50; A. Mi- 
nor, jr. 150; J.B. Peston $10, received Tast August: Coi. 
7. Hamilton 1;H L McClung 2; Mis. E Morgan; Rev. 
G. H. Lowe I: J. H. Wil}iams 4» C Sniith 4; S. Smith’ i 
J. W. Winton 1; W. B. Lefioirs 50 ets; Col. T. Lenoit T; 
W. Cbdx 3; J. W. Smith 3 Col. R. P. Godlet 2; Tt. Cun: 
ningham, 


the most fanciful cause,and then — 
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